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THE EDUCATION OF A FREE PEOPLE. | 
A Discourse delivered before the American Institute | 
of Instruction, by RoBERT RANTOUL, Jr., Esq., of! 


Massachusetts. i| 


[Concluded from our last.] 


Let us now consider, very briefly, since the | 
remarks already made have occupied so much | 
of your time,—let us consider what are the| 
rules of morality. As every man’s motive of | 
action is to increase his own happiness, it is| 
evident that he will'‘approve of that conduct in; 
others which most strongly tends to this result. | 
it is equally evident that if we will have gene-| 
ral rules they must have regard only to the| 

neral effect of actions. It is evident also, 

at mankind must either govern A wa 
by general rules, or not atall. A rule which; 
is made for a single case, is no rule. To be 
able, without rules, to make special decisions | 
for particular cases, all mankind must be phi-, 
losophers; and of all men, philosophers, I be-| 
lieve, are the least inclined to make special | 
decisions, and will most cordially recognize | 
the absolute necessity of general rules of ac-'! 


tion. Mankind have long been sensible of this | 


| Morality provides for the doing what most 








|conduces to the good of mankind. It is all in- 
‘cluded in that new commandment of the Sa- 
lvior which seems to be the fundamental prin- 
iciple of his system of social duty, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
'love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

| It may be expressed in one word—Philan- 
'thropy. 

| How simple then is the part we have to per- 
| form in the world. Two commandments en- 
|join upon us all our duties: to love God with 
jall the heart—Religion: to love our neighbor 
as ourself—Morality. These two are insepa- 
rable: we have the word of an apostle for it, 
who assures us, that a man cannot truly say he 
loves God, so long as he hates his brother. 
Let us then show the sincerity of our love to 
the Father of the human race, by doing all the 
Service in our power to his intelligent offspring. 


Independently of all religious considerations, 
what inducements, discoverable by intellectual 
education, has every man to be moral? The 
remarks already made enable us to answer this 
| question. 

As it is the common interest of mankind, as- 
certained by experience, which has so esta- 
blished the conventional rules of thaf morality 
whose essence is incorporated in our nature, as 








necensily and have tacitly, and perhaps ]||to cause them to-be admitted in theory even 


might 
this conclusion. The wisdom of many ages| 
has been embodied in a system of rules, which ' 
experience from time to time has taught us to. 
improve, which rules the whole community 
holds that each individual ought to observe. 
They are such as allow every one to pursue 
his own advantage, but not at the expense of 
his neighbors. They allow every one to push 
forward himself, but no one to interfere with 
another. They are such that any infraction of 
them is at once seen and felt to be detrimental 
to society, without any uncommon sagacity or 
great depth of penetration. The whole pith 
and marrow of them is briefly comprehended 
in that maxim sanctioned by: the founder of 
Christianity, ‘‘ to do unto others as we would 
that others, in exchange of circumstances, 
should do unto us.” 





most say instinctively, acquiesced in || by those in whose hearts the love of goodness 
|finds no place, he who deviates from these rules 


is recognized at once as a commonenemy. If 
the deviation is great, alarm is excited, or pas- 
sion roused, and society declares war against 
him: I speak not so much of what ought to be 
as of what is. If it implies meanness, and de- 

ravity, he is shunned and detested. If it has 

een described and forbidden by the authority 
of society, the majesty of the law steps in and 
inflicts the penalty. Lesser offences which 
neither are restrained by law, nor visited by 
public indignation, have notwithstanding, their 
appropriate punishment. No man can with 
impunity set himself in opposition to the gene- 
ral will. 


In the unequal contest, however extraordi- 
mary may be his powers, he must be overcome. 





Humanity never fails to ayenge herself when- 
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| endurance, striving to have the complete mas- 


ever her rights are outraged, and the percepti- 
a over themselves, seek for glory, honor, 
an 


bility of injury, when any moral law is infrin- 
ged, is wonderfully nice. It seems almost to an incorruptible crown, enjoy in this world 

e an instinct given for self-preservation, and||and before their combat is over, much of that 
infallible in its operation. Often also it occurs,|;peace which the world cannot take away. 
so admirable are the differggt parts of this uni- || There is no need to hold out to such men any 
versal whole adjusted to Wach other, that he |) hope of worldly gain; the voice of approbation 
who transgresses the regulations which nature | in one’s own breast, is better thanlucre. There 
prescribes, directly, and in the first instance, |/is no need to threaten them with the loss of 
injures himself, as well as his neighbor. This other men’s esteem; they have that within, that 
is especially the case with the intemperate in- |is dearer to them than the applause of a multi- 
dulgence of the appetites and passions, a large' tude. Do they need any protection against 
class of vices of different degrees of guilt, and| temptation to crime? They know that crime 
— a them a great variety of suffer-| is followed by the loss of that feeling of self- 
ings. e that proposes to live according to |respect, that consciousness of integrity, that 
the letter and spirit of a strict morality may | lofty sense of honor which they have earned 
rest assured, that he not only may, but must) by a life of rectitude, and which they will not 
perfect his health, both of body and mind, by! throw away for any unsatisfied weakness. I 
a rigid observance of the rules of physical and || call it weakness, for he who yields to tempta- 
moral education, and that he cannot innocently || tion is ashamed that he has not strength to re- 
controvene any precept of physical or moral || sist, and his sense of degradation makes him 
hygiene. Temperance, in abstaining from too || wretched while he yields. Remorse follows 
prodigal a.use of the good things of this life,|'crime with a terrible retribution. Remorse 
temperance in controlling the violence of our |, which its victim cannot escape, till his soul is 
passions and desires, temperance in forbearing | steeled against feeling, and till he has ceased 
to cultivate any favorite faculty to the neglect |to be sensible to all the pleasure arising from 








of others, and so as to destroy the balance of 
our powers—all these are necessary and have 


their recompense; but if we will not submit to/|| 


their wholesome restraints we must expect and 
abide by the consequences of our folly. 

These consequences are inevitable. We 
cannot avert them by skill, or by industry, and 
we must expect no exceptions in our favor. 
If it is hard to oppose the general interest and 
will of mankind, it is still harder to fight against 
the constitution of nature, and the ordination 
of God. Resistance is unavailing; we have 
only to yield a hearty acquiescence : to obey is 
to enjoy; to resist is to be miserable. The 
meanest understandings can receive these 
truths; wise men in all ages have proclaimed 
them: it is the voice of universal experience, 
that ‘‘the way of transgressors is hard.’’| 
Every day’s observation confirms the fact, and 
supplies us with new proofs and illustrations. | 
Wisdom cries without, she utters her voice in| 
the streets, how long will fools hate knowledge? 
All the warnings of providence are so cat 
admonitions of the danger of vice; the whole | 
course of events is full of lessons of virtue. | 
Honesty is the best policy, says the worldly | 
man, Calculating the chances of gain, and 
judging like a shrewd observer of the habits 
and interest of mankind. Virtue is the only 
true good, echoes back the stoic sage, taking! 
a nobler and broader view of what constitutes 
happiness. Wisdom’s ways are pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace, says the wise 
man of old, and the teacher of a later dispen- 
sation adds his testimony—the path of the just 
is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

Thus much for those who look only at the 
outside of things. These are the obvious and 
external motives which urge us on every side 
to live as a well directed conscience would 
lead us. But this is not all: higher and more 





worthy hopes inspire us ; rewards more glo- 
rious, as well as more certain, are held out to 





us. 


Those who with patient and long-suffering 


“ 


,an act of virtue, in the same proportion that he 
‘is callous to the pain which accompanies and 
follows the debasement of vice. When _ his 
finer sensibilities are dead, he finds relief from 
the torment they inflicted on him; but the re- 
medy is infinitely worse than the disease. He 
has eradicated the seeds of goodness from his 
breast, he has destroyed his capability for the 
most exquisite happines. He that is dead to 
shame is dead to virtue. He that is dead to 
virtue is dead to intellectual and moral enjoy- — 
ment. His animal co bag ae he _—e still 
possess in common with the beasts, but he re-- 
tains a capacity of misery vastly above theirs. 
We now perceive, and the conviction forces 
itself upon us with irresistible plainness, that 
|the inducement every man has to be moral is 
‘that otherwise he must be miserable. Therule 
of conduct is that every man best consults his 
own good by consulting the good of mankind. 
We can now go one step further; we may not 
only assert that knowledge is power, but also 
that KNOWLEDGE IS VIRTUE. 
| It is knowledge which constitutes the essen- 
tial difference between different men and also 
| between different nations. It is the correct un- 
derstanding of his own true interests that makes 
‘one man happily virtuous, and it is because he 
is not thus enlightened that another becomes 
unfortunately vicious. In one nation, brutali- 
zing superstition, abject poverty, and venera- 
tion for ancient abuses ferbid improvement, 
and keep the people stationary in the first stages 
of their natural progress, so that generation 
after generation drags out its wretched exist- 
ence, toiling barely to support life and to se- 
cure a few of the baser animal gratifications, 
because no ray of knowledge has pierced the 
thick darkness which envelopes them, to dis- 
cover to them any more substantial good, or to 
enlarge the narrow horizon which limits their 
experience, their desires, their hopes and their 
pleasures; while in another nation each suc- 
ceeding generation inheriting the full capacity 
for happiness which its predecessors possessed, 
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opens for itself new sources of enjoyment, till 
it reaches the most refined and exalted; diffuses 
their blessings till they become accessible to 
countless multitudes, and thus purifies their 
passions, advances them in virtue, and raises 
them in the scale of moral and intellectual be- 
ing, because the divine light of science has 
illuminated their minds and has shown them 
the inducement, the means and the practica- 
bility of being happy. Thus one nation grovels 
in slavery, because it does not know its rights; 
another preserves but a small portion of liberty, 
because it knows not how to defend what it has 
obtained, or to regain what it has lost; while 
another exults in the unrestrained exercise of 
its energies, because it knows what freedom 
is, and knows how to value and to guard it. It 
would be no difficult task to show you that our 
fathers were duly sensible of this great truth, 
and that therefore, anticipating the evils which 
ignorance would inevitably bring upon their 
posterity, they established an institution singu- 
larly well calculated to perpetuate general in- 
formation, in the hope that we should not suffer 
the flame of knowledge to expire, but rather 
keep alive the sacred torch, and hand it down 
from age toage with undiminished lustre. 

Our system of common schools, however, 
though it furnishes to our whole youthful popu: 
lation, an opportunity for acquiring those rudi- 
ments of knowledge which are to te regarded 
rather as the means of something better, than 
for any intrinsic value they themselves possess, 
is as at present administered, defective, if con- 
sidered as a provision for national education; 
and altogether incompetent to answer its pur- 
pose, if it is resorted to in the expectation that 
it can prepare its pupils to become, I will not 
say scholars, or statesmen, or philosophers, 
but practical business men, or intelligent, inde- 
pendent citizens. It is important that all our 
children should he taught to read, since the 
knowledge of letters is the key to all other 
knowledge. It is important also that they 
should be taught to write, since ideas can be 
extensively communicated or permanently re- 
corded only by means of written language. 
But he who knows this only is no wiser for his| 


knowledge. The ability to become acquainted | 


with the thoughts of others, may make igno-| 
rance more unpardonable, but unless profitably | 
employed, will not remove it. The ability to 
communicate our thoughts to others, or to pre- 
serve them for ourselves, can be of little value, 
unless we originate or acquire thoughts which 
deserve to he communicated or preserved; and 
this the meagre supply of the fragments of a 
few sciences with which our, public schools 
furnish us, will hardly enable us to do. The 
implements of acquisition therefore, which are 
nearly all that our, institutions at present gra- 
— afford us, become valuable only to 
those who make diligent use of them, and ex- 
actly in the proportion in which they make use 


nature of things. It is something which eve 

man must, at present acquire for himself, wit 

such mutual aids as men by association derive 
from each other, or be content to wander 
through life the creature of circumstances and 
the sport of fortune. It is Self-Education which 
must store the memory with materials for pro- 
fitable reflection; it is self-education that must 
form and consolidate the judgment, and that 
must sharpen and quicken and invigorate the 
mental faculties. All this we must do for our- 
selves, for no one else can do it for us. But 
;although we must be active in doing our own 
|work, and not expect to remain passive and 
have it done for us, yet in this as in every other 
jundertaking, we may do much to assist others 
jin their progress, and may derive much aid 
|from their co-operation with us. The intellec- 
‘tual powers, it is true, are strengthened chiefly 
|by their own exercise, but men may combine 
together to concert occasions for exercising 
‘them. And in this way they will be more 
‘likely to proceed pleasantly, as well as profita- 
bly, and by witnessing each other’s progress, 
jand encouraging one another, to persevere to 
some good effect. Conversation elicits ideas; 
the collision of opposite opinions strikes out 
new veins; discussion developes the various 
arguments, so that the judgment may decide 
with the whole field open before it. That the 
mind should thus refresh itself with this friendly 
contest, where victory is gain to both parties, 
and defeat loss to neither, is the most eligible 
mode that can be conceived of testing its grow- 
ing capacity, of familiarizing it with the com- 
| parison of conflicting principles, which must 
| sooner or later urge their diverse and irrecon- 
cilable claims to its assent, and of ge 4 
j}and emboldening its just self-confidence. The 
lyceum begins where the school ends. Its of- 
fice is to perfect what the school has prepared. 
Elaborated by its wholesome agitation, the un- 
seemly ore of barren facts is made to yield 
abundantly the pure gold of practical wisdom 
‘and sound philosophy. There is no magic in 
| the process; it is the ordinary operation of 
‘nature. The lyceum isa mental gymnasium. 
|It is here that the young candidate for intellec- 
tual superiority must acquire the habits of in- 
vestigation by which the truth may be sought 
and won, and the arts of offence and defence 
by which it may be made to exert an influence 
on others, and to maintain the moral dignity 
and self-respect of its possessor. Though the 
school may put weapons into his hands, and 
may teach him their names, it is here that he 
| must learn how to use them. Nor will he find 
this training to be labor thrown away when he 
begins to act his part upon the stage of busy 
\life. He will find occasion then for habits and 
\for energies which it needs all the discipline of 
‘this institution, through all the forming period 
lof his youth, to seaies within him: the time 
ihe has spent in preparing to play his part man- 




















of them. The wisdom which is to guide us 
through life, which is to direct us in the choice 
both of ends and means, and to give us judg- 
ment to perceive and embrace opportunities, 
and capacity to accomplish objects is not to be 
learned at school. It is something of a higher 
order, and for which we must go farther into the 


‘fully, he will never regard as time lost ; he will 
ijonly regret that he had not practised more. 
He who would hold and defend opinions of his 
own, in these stormy days of controversy, must 
descend into the arena a gladiator armed at all 
points. He that would act according to his 
honest convictions of right must be content 
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often ‘to be set down as acting wrong, unless 
he is always ready to give an answer to him 
that asks of hima reason. And what is that 
man good for who either has no principles of 
his own, or having them fears to live according 
to their dictates? Can he respect himself: 
Can he look for any respect from others? Most 
assuredly not. The consciousness of Lis infe- 
riority before the upright and conscientious 
man of independence, oppresses the time ser- 
ver; it makes him wish that he could sink into 
the earth. Scarcely less contemptible is the 
timorous partizan of other men’s notions; who, 


and philosophy, were buried with her for so 
many ages. All is not lost. Experience is no 
longer to be but a prophet of 1! cues forever 
boding ill. Prudence shall no longer confine 
|| herself to her single lesson, Forbear! Attempt 
| not good, for in:so doing you shall assuredly 
effect evil! She has abandoned her ungenerous 
‘| dectrine; she walks hand in hand with philan- 
i'thropy: she is not afraid to proclaim in the 
‘highways and public places that better days 
|'are in store for us. Mankind begin to know 
| their friends, and to mark their enemies; and 
|,|henceforth he who would ensure their favor 





knowing nothing himself, adopts blindly the |, must take his stand among the doers of good, 
views of those with whom chance brings him’ and not as has been the case in the infancy and 
in contact; who, with honest intentions, is made {| childhood of the world, among the doers of 


the instrument of the designing, and the victim 
of the crafty; who, having no chart to steer by, 
suffers himself to be blown about by every wind 
of coctrine; who spends one part of his life in 
endeavoring to correct the mistakes which he 
should have avoided in another, and dies leav- 
ing his work unfinished; who nullifies his own 
influence by perpetually undoing what he has 
done, and who cannot be respected for the pu- 
rity of his motives, because we despise him tor 
the inconsistency of his conduct. 
not think is an idiot; he who will not is a bigot; 
he who dares not is a slave; and he who think- 
ing right, acts wrong, is, without excuse or pal- 
liation, a villain. The lyceum furnishes our 
young men with almost their only opportunity 
to cultivate in themselves that acuteness and 
precision of thought which give the judgment 
a decided temperament, while it fosters also 
that firmness of purpose which is the natural 
result of an habitual reliance on one’s own con- 
clusions, and which conduces so much to confer 
a tone of independence on the whole moral cha- 
racter. 

If ever there was a time when it might seem 
peculiarly incumbent on every man about to 
enter on the active duties of manhood, to qualify 
himself to: perform those duties understandingly 
and efficiently, and with a high and holy aim to 
the welfare of his fellow creatures, that time is 
surely no other than the present. If ever there 
was a nation upon whom devolved much of duty 
to be discharged for the benefit of other nations, 
it isour own. If ever there wasa people among 


He who can! 


‘magnificent evils. But a little while and the 
‘purple garb of war shall cease to be a robe of 
'wlory. Wars of conquest will be ranked with 
/assassinations for plunder; and the ambitious 
| for fame will employ their talents to enrol their 
/names among the benefactors, and not among 
the destroyers of their species. Thereis muc 
''to encourage benevolent enterprise; much to 
'!stimulate honorable ambition. Every quar- 
| ter of the globe exhibits evidence of improve- 
|, ment, and promise of more rapid advances. 
‘|The races of men hitherto inferior, whether 
|| from constitution or from circumstances, are 
idisappearing from the face of the earth, and 
| giving place to those possessed of higher capa- 
| cities both of virtue and enjoyment. The Saxon 
family, carrying with them the love of freedom 
lwhich is a part oftheir nature, the language of 
| freedom, which is their inalienahle birthright, 
‘and those free institutions, which, through cen- 
turies of bloody strife, their fathers have secured 
jand perfected, have planted their colonies 
| wherever agriculture could find a soil to culti- 
\ vate, or commerce products to barter. Under 
|| the burning line, beneath the frozen pole, among 
the crowded millions of Hindostan, or over the 
|desolate wastes of New-Holland, along the 
| sultry coasts of Guinea, up the late explored 
current of the Niger, in the salubrious climate 
,of South Africa, over the vast expanse of the 
North American continent, you find them every 
, where, and wherever you find them, industry 
and enterprise, intelligence and virtue, civili- 
| zation and freedom, are the'r inseparable com- 














whom it behoved every individual strenuously!|panions. But the great comparative increase 
to exert himself for the advancement of the | of the white race, and the unparalleled rapidity 
general improvement and for the safety of the || with which the Saxon branch of that race 
common cause, it is ourselves. For those | spreads and multiplies, are not the only symp- 
whose lot was cast in the times of universal ig-'| toms of a great and lasting amelioration in the 
norance, for those who now groan beneath the condition of the human family. The great 
heavy yoke of castes, oligarchies and hierar-|! European Revolution, now going on, not stea- 
chies, but little can be imagined to stimulate | dily, but with throes and spasms, cannot cease 


them to acquisition, or to action. Why should 
a man open his eyes, if he must behold about 
him nothing but degradation and misery ?) Why 
should he study the history of his race if that 
history is only the record of its sufferings, and 
its crimes! Why should he speculate on its 
coming fortunes, if the prospect before him is 
all dark and lowering, if the future threatens 
but to repeat the past? But now when the 
world is awakening to its true interests, when 
a new morning has burst upon the astonished 
nations, hcpe has arisen from the grave where 
literature, and science, and common sense, 


,, lll society has assumed a form more propitious 
|!to the well-being of all its members. When 
, governments shall be administered in the inte- 
|! rest of the governed, then we may hope that 
'|there will be no more convulsions, since then 
|there will be no cause to produce them; but 
|| till then oppression will beget resistance. The 
1 people never complain unless they suffer, sub- 
|mission to light burthens being much easier 
than revolt against them; but, so long as they 
suffer, they will, and they ought to risk even 
the most hazardous and costly experiments to 
|| alleviate their suffering. The cause of the peo- 
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ple will ultimateiy prevail, and this result infal- | 
libly must come, because the universaf diffusion 
of intelligence is fast carrying the moral influ- 
ence into that portion of society where the 
physical strength has always been. Let us re- 
flect that hitherto the interests of governments, 
over most of Christendom, even, have been 
adverse to those of the people, let us count upon 
the certainty of an opposite order of things, and 
then set limits, if we can imagine any, to the 
benefits which must grow out of this funda-) 
mental change. Hitherto, great minds have 
arisen in rival nations, and devoted the highest 
order of talent to counteract and to thwart each 
other. Hereafter, they will serve the people, 
and as the interests of the people are the same} 
every where, they will assist cach other in de- 
vising and effectuating measures for the com- 
mon good, and the world will reap the product 
of their joint labors, instead of incurring the 
mischiefs that flow from their eternal strife. 
Hitherto, neighboring nations have looked upon 
each other as natural enemies. Hereafter, as | 
the true principles of political economy are! 
more and more understood, they will regard | 
each other as natural friends, and will recog-| 
nize, as fully as neighboring towns now do,!| 
that they are injured by each other’s depres-| 
sion, and benefitted by each other’s prosperity. 
Hitherto, the governors have looked upon th- 
mass of the people with jealousy, and have re- 
tarded their improvement, lest they should be 
forced to relinquish to them’ a share of their 
power. Now they must take their places in 
the front, and lead the onward movement, or 
be trampled under foot in its irresistible pro- 

ress. It is because knowledge is power, that 
the people, so long as they could be kept in 
ignorance, were easily held in bondage: it is 
because knowledge is power, that every where 
as they become enlightened they become free. 
When they see that they are many and their 
mastets few, that they are strong and their 
masters weak, that they have common interests 
and may act in concert as well as their mas- 
ters, they shake off their chains. It needs but 
a single effort of volition, and their slavery is! 
terminated at once and forever. 

Knowledge is power in the individual, in the 
state, in the nation. Knowledge, taken in that! 
broad and comprehensive sense in which it 
constitutes true wisdom, Knowledge is Virtue. 
If, under the guidance of virtue, the different 
elements of power unite harmoniously in im- 

ressing upon the government one common 
impulse, the whole machinery of social order 
will move on steadily without starts, and stops, 





must naturally and necessarily have the con- 
trolling influence in every state. Some very 
sagacious publicists, judging rather from the 
history of barbarous and imperfectly civilized 
people, and of the Gothic or feudal monarchies 
of Europe, than from the general principles of 
human nature and the capacities of society 
under more favorable circumstances, have even 
gone so far as to assert without qualification, 
that the holders of landed property must always 
direct and dispose of all other classes in the 
community. Where poverty is universal, ex- 
cept only among the landholders, and where 
ignorance is equally universal, except only 
with a few priests, and the latter dependent on 
the former, the monopolizers of the soil must 


‘certainly monopolize the power. But there 
‘seems to be no magical peculiarity in landed 


property to carry all power with it, after nume- 
rous Classes have made themselves intelligent, 
and after othef kinds of wealth have come for- 
ward to claim and exercise their share of in- 
fluence. 

The diffusion of information by means of the 
printing press, and improved facilities of inter- 
course, have created two new powers in the 
social system, the Mercantile and Manufactur- 
ing interests, whose existence was hardly felt 
politically before the fifteenth century ; and the 
further operation of the same cause, at a still 
later period, has brought into notice an interest 
of preponderating importance in any fair esti- 
mate, but almost entirely overlooked for ages, 
because education had not given it a voice,— 
the interest of labor. 

Since these organic changes in the very con- 
stitution of society itself, the distribution of 
power has undergone corresponding changes. 
The old learning upon the supposed connexion 
between land and power is altogether obsolete 
in the United States, and toa great degree will 
soon become so in Great Britain and France, 
where it already requires to be much modified 
to retain any semblance of truth. The abolition 
of entails, anda statute of distributions, will 
indeed do much to prevent, or help to break 
up alanded aristocracy; yet these and all other 
government measures devised for the same end 
are only symptoms, and by no means the cau- 
ses of the spirit of change, a spirit which is not 
‘evoked by government, but which, at the bid- 
ding of a superior energy, roused by a more 
potent spell, with irresistible force, hurries 
government along with it, helpless under its 
influence. The causes of the series of revolu- 
tions going on since the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, and now working out for the last three 





or jars. 


and a half centuries, with a rapidity constantly 


A self-governing people without education is | accelerating, operate much deeper than any 
an impossibility; but a self-governing people ||measures of government. Their roots pene- 





imperfectly and badly educated, may conti | 
nually thwart itself, may often fail in the best| 
purposes, and often carry out the worst More; 


especially will this be the case, if the power af 


' wealth, and the power of knowledge, failing to 
co-operate, because one or the other is placed 
in a false position, act in destructive contra- 
diction to each other. 

The power of wealth is vast, so much s, 
that a great majority of the political writerso! 


trate down among the fundamental — 
of human nature, and there originate the mighty 
movements which are transforming: society, it 
might almost be said mankind. 

Here, where the sovereignty is in the whole 
people, they must fit themselves to be wiser and 
better sovereigns than any race of kings upon 
whom history has yet set her seal. How else 
are these universal movements to be directed? 
Every citizen must be educated first by his 








authority, in every age, have imagined tha o 





parents, then in the public schools, and after- 
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wards by his own efforts, conscientiously to! their children. Of the young men who from 
discharge his private and his public duty of||the country remove into the great cities to 
self-government. By how much ‘|: more|, embark in mercantile pursuits, a ~»ajority fail 
strictly he governs himself, according to the|| before they have gone through ten years of 
rules of the most comprehensive virtue, in his) their business life. Those who are born and 
individual capacity, and asa private duty, by || brought up in cities, have, as a whole, even 
so much the less will he need to be restrained'| poorer success, for they are not so generally 
by the government without him, to curb his|} educated in habits of industry, energy, and 
disposition to encroach upon the rights of others | economy. Is this the material out of which to 
If the mere form of the government confers}; constitute an aristocracy ? Would not the 
power on the classes with whom the Constitu-|; members of such a fluctuating body be fools 
tion nominally deposits power, the ballot of| and blind, if they did not resist every tendency 
every voter is equal to each other ballot, and | towards partial laws, or any other species of 
among us the most numerous class of voters} favoritism towards their class, when they might 
consists of those who could not enjoy the right) well anticipate, each one, that he should be 
of suffrage under any other institutions than our ,, among the first to suffer under such injustice? 
own. If knowledge, ina higher anda nobler!| Nor does the manufacturing interest threaten 
sense, is power, our common school education | any more to become the nucleus of a weighty 
is imparting to the whole people, in their child-' an! a permanent aristocracy. It lacks the ele- 
hood, choice and wholesome knowledge, par-,| ment of firm, substantial power, residing for a 
tial knowledge carrying the vice of imperfec-':length of years in the same individuals, and 
tion with it, or false knowledge, cursing its) hereditarily in the same families. Within about 
victims with artificial propensities to mischief ten years there has been a general bankruptcy 
and misery, according as the system is well or, of our manufacturing establishments; and if we 
ill administered; our newspapers, countless as, look back twenty years, we may see most of 
the leaves of Vallambrosa, good, bad, and in-, them some two or three times ruined, or on the 
different, are the people’s books with which’; brink of ruin. Such aninterest may be at times 


they continue the process of mental and mora! 
self-cultivation; and our institutions, with their 
frequent elections and never ending discussions, 


unduly favored by the partiality of other classes, 
but such advantages must be temporary, for it 
can never command them by its own unassisted 


are the great Lancasterian school of the nation , strength. 
for mutual instruction in political science. If | Our capitalists are very few in number, a 
wealth is one of the forms of power, never was|| few hundred in New England, and in the whole 
wealth before distributed among so many mil-|! Union, they can scarcely be counted by thou- 
lions. Land is divided and subdivided perpetu-| sands. Most of these are the children of poor 
ally; moneyed estates rarely remain for three || parents, and many of them will be the parents 
generations together in the same family. Of || of poor children. Half a century changes the 
the accumulations of wealth of every sort, but,,names through almost the whole list; every 
a very small proportion are hereditary ; in most|| year strikes off some and introduces others. 
cases they are the product of the industry, skill, |; Their aggregate wealth is, at the highest, but 
activity, and economy, of the present proprie-||a small fraction of the wealth of the commu- 
tors. |nity. In a state of general ignorance, the 
This point of the distribution of wealth is so |) holders of masses of capital have an influence, 
important in its various bearings on our condi-|| not only disproportioned to their numbers, but 
tion and prospects, that it deserves a brief exa-}' also far beyond the proportion of their wealth, 
mination. iby the control they possess over mercenary 
We have no landlords gathering the rents of | talent: but, in a state of general education, the 
territories extending as far as the eye can|| amount of talent developed is far too great to 
reach, and reckoning their tenants by thou-|| be bought up by any class; a wholesome pub- 
sands, and their income by hundreds of thou- | lic opinion makes talent scorn to be mercenary, 
sands. Our farms are sufficient to render the||and its natural love of independence and con- 
owner independent and comfortable, but not to|! sciousness of power, ally it rather with popular 
surround him with a crowd of dependents. || interests, where it is received with deference, 
Our farmers, therefore, have all a common) than with aristocratic interests, which it is 
stake in the permanence of free institutions, |, allowed to serve, as long as it will do task- 
and the government of just and equal laws;,| work for hateful wages. With free schools, 
and instead of the ownership of land furnishing ||and a free press, improved as both of them 


the elements of an aristocracy, as it does in 
most other countries, it is here one of the firm- 
est bulwarks of liberty. 

No more can our merchants, if they truly 
understand their own interest and that of their 
posterity, wisely desire to obtain an undue pro- 
portion of influence, as a class, in the commu- 
nity, because they are not a permanent body, 
and any unfair advantages or exclusive privi- 
leges vested in the class, which might at the 

resent moment operate to the profit of certain 
individuals, would in a few years, by the turn 
of fortune’s wheel, be perfectly certain to ope- 
rate to oppress themselves, or at the farthest 


. 


ought to be, and must be, if we duly prize our 
| peculiar privileges, we need have no fear of 
the aristocratical tendencies of accumulated 
, masses of capital. 

There are two other interests, hardly known 
in other countries among those which influence 
the government, or which deserve to be re- 
garded in legislation, but which popular insti- 
tutions and universal education bring forward 
to their proper station; the interests of talent 
and skill, and of labor or personal strength. 
The former of these has the largest share of the 








power of knowledge, and the latter of the pow- 
er of wealth. aa 
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The interest of skill includes all who live by 


skilled labor, of the hands or of the head, me-! 


chanics, overseers of various business opera- 
tions, administrators of public affairs, authors, 
editors, and all professional men. This great 
interest is concerned that ingenuity and _ skill 
should be adequately rewarded, and well em- 
ployed talent held in honor. For its numbers, 
its learning, its shrewdness, its activity, and its 
wealth, this class will make its influence more 
and more felt. It is more than any other the 
growing interest. Its power augments every 
day. 

The interest of labor, always deserving re- 
spect for its numbers, has been trodden under 
foot from generation to generation, for the 
want of knowledge to make itself respected. 
With the physical force in its own hands, it has 
obeyed the weak, and sacrificed itself to their 
profit and glory. With arnis in its hands, and 
indomitable courage in its breast, it has fought 
the battles of the tyrants who were grinding it 


into the dust. The sons of toil have been mar-!' 


shalled in hostile ranks to butcher one another 
for the pleasure of their common enemies. 
With the sources of wealth in their hands, they 
have reserved poverty for their portion, and 
starved in the midst of the plenty they had 
created. The education of this class pats an 
end to those strange and unnatural phenomena. 
It enables the workingman to eat the fruit of his 
labor. It happily precludes also, the hostility 
between Jabor and capital, by enabling the la- 
borer to command a fair share of the product 
of his labor, and by preventing him from de- 
manding more than his share, lest he should 
thereby drive capital and talent from the pur- 
suit in which he is employed, and thereby ter- 
minate his employment. 

The remaining class, consisting of paupers, 
idlers, and criminals, has little or no influence 
on government. It is fortunately a smaller 
class with us than in any other country, and 
from the general tendencies of the times, it 
seems likely to become still smaller. 

It would not be a mere idle speculation to in- 
quire into the proportionate importance, mea- 
sured by a pecuniary standard, of these several 
interests. Let us take the State of Massachu- 
setts for the subject of the inquiry, and in doing 
so, we make that selection whick shows to most 
advantage the property classes; this State hav- 
ing, from its dense population, brought into 
cultivation more of its land, and gone more 
largely into mercantile and manufacturing pur- 
suits, and the mechanic arts, than any other 
State, in proportion to its numbers. 

If by wealth we understand the power of 
commanding articles of comfort and luxury. 
and the various accommodations which money 
will purchase, it is plain that for the purpose 
of our comparison, we must regard those as 
equally wealthy who possess an equal fund of 
this power; no matter whether they hold it in 
the shape of muscular strength, practical ta- 
lent, productive acres, or hoarded gold. 

In Massachusetts there were in 1839 seven 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, 
among whom are one hundred and eighty 
thousand able bodied men capable of earning 
by their labor, upon an average, three hundred 


, dollars a year. This is not too high an esti- 
mate, when we throw into the account all the 
‘labor done by women and children, which we 
shall not reckon separately, and all that degree 
of skill involved in various kinds of labor, so 
_ that it cannot be distinguished, and where the 
labor, and not the skill, is what is principally 
paid for. Each pair of working arms, there- 
fore, if we reckon but a hundred and eighty 
thousand pairs in the State, represents an ac- 


tive capital of five thousand dollars, and the 


productive fund of labor in the aggregate is 

equal to NINE HUNDRED MILLIONS of dol- 

lars. This class, therefore, holds in its posses- 
sion more wealth than any other, and this is 
true not only in Massachusetts, but in every 

State in the Union. 

The interest of skill is not so easily measured. 
We have, however, facts from which we may 
fairly infer, that though of much less magni- 
tude than that of labor, it is very far beyond 

| that of capital. 

A return of the products of industry in Mas- 
sachusetts, made in 1838 to the Secretary of 
| State, exhibited a total of more than eigchty- 
two millions of dollars. It is true, that in this 

return, no allowance is made for the cost of 

the raw material of the manufactured articles; 
but neither did it include the products of agri- 
culture generally, nor the earnings of com- 
‘merce. Making the proper allowance for 
these particulars, it cannot be doubted that the 
\value created by the productive industry of 
the State, in one year, exceeds one hundred 

nillions of dollars. Of this sum, fifty-four 
millions are the wages of labor; about eighteen 
millions are the wages of capital; and there 

will remain therefore, about twenty-eight mil- 
‘lions to be the reward of talent, skill, and in- 
|genuity. So that this is, if measured by a 
pecuniary standard, clearly the second great 
|| Interest in the community. 

or accumulated property in the State, 
/amounting to three hundred millions, conside- 
‘rably more than half consists of real estate, a 

smaller proportion constitutes the wealth em- 
barked in commercial and manufacturing pur- 
{suits, and the least share of all exists in the 
'‘! shape of moneyed capital. If this is the case 
‘in Massachusetts, richer in moneyed capital, 
‘in proportion to her numbers, than any other 
| State in the Union, it is still more so in every 
, other State. 

If these premises are correct, and they are as 
|, nearly so as they can at present be made, the 
‘productive fund which yields the annual in- 
!| come of Massachusetts may be thus estimated: 





| Labor worth, - - - - - $900,000,000 
‘| Skill and talent worth, - - 466,666,666 
! Accumulated property worth, 300,000,000 
\4 Ss 
| Making inall,- - - - $1,666,666,666 


In what other country under heaven is in- 
dustry and talent so rewarded? Assuredly, 
‘nowhere can they boast of such rewards 


-}}as in New England; for these advantages are 


|,common, though in different degrees, to all 
‘the New England States. And to what cause 
does New England owe this enviable supe- 
riority? The superiority of education, diffused 
iby her common schools through her whole 
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population, nas enabled her to overcome the 
resistance of her inclement climate and her 
barren soil, and thus nobly to distance all her 
rivals in the career of improvement. 

This have common schools done, but they 
have not yet exhausted their power. They are, 
as yet only the rudiments of an institution des- 


her extended commerce, her active enterprise, 
her persevering industry, and the enduring 
monuments which these have reared within her 
borders, in the form of substantial works of 
improvement. But still, I am compelled to 
regard her common schools as constituting her 
brightest ornament and her worthiest boast. 





tined to mould anew the character, to create|| In Vermont, the existing deficiency in her 
anew the fortunes of the nations. He who || schools has — it is ee not so much 
measures their influence starts back in asto-||from the want of competent pecuniary provi- 
nishment at the magnitude of the results al- | sion for their support, as from the lack of a 
ready realized. He who considers what their | Suitable system of supervision. But such asys- 
influenee might be, is no less astonished at the '|tem has recently been established, and if sus- 
waste of ga jae a wing — of - ~§ i| —. trust will _ the hragpacte ne 
sources. esitate not to declare my undoubt-||our schools in a more favorable con¢ . 
ing — that ee Ne eae empe| meet, of i 49 tell ec of —— 
w do not reap one tenth part of the harvest of || already wrought out in the new field o , 
benefits which our schools are capable of yield-|| which this system has opened to us; nor will 
ge : nn ee I pledge ae Se ae to tell agg tic we ee rage 
on il, thata oy, tweive years old, and 0 ave-||p ish. may say, owever, an a 

rage capacity, can be taught more of useful |! in all justice and sincerity, that we have now 
knowledge, better business habits, and better'/in the field an able and efficient corps of County 


intellectual and moral habits, in two years, | 
than our children ordinarily acquire between. 
the ages of four and sixteen. What a fearful 
treasure of talent wasted, time misspent, a 
people’s best energies dormant and none to! 
awaken them! Never was a reformation more | 
imperatively demanded by every interest and 
every duty than in our common schools. A 
eentury ago they were a wonder and a praise, 
but now they are behind the age. They have 
made us what we are, but they have also ena- 
bled us to discover what we may be, what we 
ought to be, what we shall be, if we remodel | 
our schools to meet the wants cf the times. It} 
is not enough that the schoolmaster is abroad, | 
unless the schoolmaster is furnished and pre- 
pared for his vocation. No man pretends to 
play the violin, or the piano, until by long 


| 





eg he has mastered its chords, or keys; 
ut of those who undertake to | 
that most complicated of all instrum , the| 
human mind, how vast a majority are totally | 
unacquainted with its nature and functions. 
What wonder at their ill success! 








PHYSIOLOGY A BRANCH OF EDUCATION: | 
An Address, delivered before the State Convention of | 
Superintendents of Common Schools, May 13, 1846, | 
by Hon. Horace Eaton, State Superintendent of 

Schools in Vermont. 

Mr. PresipenT: It must be regarded by a 
State as a dictate of self-preservation—and es- 
pecially so by one under a republican form of 
government—to cherish the cause of education. 
And not only so, but the advaneement of this 
cause must be regarded as one of the highest 
ends of its organization and existence which a 
State could propose, and one of the worthiest 
purposes to which its energies could be direct- 
ed. And, entertaining such views of the rela- 
tions and obligations of a government to this 
great and universal interest, I cannot but com- 
mend and admire the liberal policy which has 
characterized the legislation of New-York in 
regard to her common schools. And she is 
now reaping the reward of that liberality. Her 
schools are, in my view, whatever room there 
may be for further improvement, the proudest 





monuments of her greatness. I may admire 


Superintendents, and that they are dischargin 
\their duties with an ability and fidelity whic 
afford strong hopes that their labors will not be 
lin vain. And I might further add, that, with 
very few exceptions, our Town Superintendents 
have engaged in their appropriate work with a 
promptitude and interest which I scarcely ex- 
pected to see manifested. And, under such 
|auspices, we venture to indulge hopes, com- 
fortable and encouraging, if not confident and 
sanguine, that a brighter day is dawning upon 
our common schools, and that they will present 
a more cheering aspect in years to come, than 
they have done in years gone by. I say this 
because I know that the prospect of such a re- 
sult would be cheering to your hearts, as it 1s 
dear to our own. ; 
But newly engaged as we of Vermont are in 
this field of labor, it is not to be expected that 
we can come here and advise you, or render 
any essential aid in the further prosecution of 
your enterprige, already so well advanced and 
so prosperous. And in view, especially, of my 
own inexperience, and consequent incompe- 
tency to give counsel, I have felt myself admo- 


'|nished, not only to avoid dogmatism in the ex- 


pression of any opinions relating to the school 
enterprise, but also to select some humble 
theme, if I would offer any specific suggestions 
for your consideration. My peculiar profes- 
sional pursuits, however, might furnish me an 
apology for indulging in such a train of remark 
as I propose; and | shall waive, in behalf of 
my suggestions, any claim to special regard, 
further than the consideration named might be 
supposed to entitle them to a hearing. 

My particular purpose in addressing you at 
the present time is to recommend the science 
of Physiology as an appropriate and important 
subject of study in common schools. 

And here at the outset, it may be proper to 
remark, that I would not be understood, in an 
case, to recommend the introduction of this 
‘study, so as in any degree to interfere with the 
usual preliminary branches of study; but that 
when provision has been made for a thorough 
acquaintance with these, the study of physiology 
should then hold an early and prominent place 
among the next objects of pursuit. 
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Iam aware that an acquaintance with this | man is endowed with a more quick and deli- 


science is made a requisite for graduation in| cate susceptibility to impressions than are the 
the Normal School at this place, and that it is|| lower grades of animated beings; and this is 
already to some extent in this State made a) perhaps essential to that peculiarity of organi- 
common school study. Yet it may not be}! zation which, in its other manifestations, gives 
placed altogether on the right basis, even when | him a superiority over them. But still we be- 
it has been introduced, because its direct prac- | lieve that his organization is intrinsically just 
tical importance may not, perhaps, be duly || as perfect as theirs for all the purposes of un- 
and fully estimated. It is a study which in my |) interrupted and continued health and vigor. It 
view should be pursued—not as a mere matter || might well be said to us in regard to this point 
of general information, which it might be foot nature hath done her part: do thine.” 
deemed desirable to have embraced in a com-|| Derangement of health is the result of causes 
paratively finished course of education—but |! extrinsic to the organization—causes ordinarily 
with a distinct view. to its direct practical ap-| appreciable and avoidable. We know that in 
lication. I would urge its introduction as a|| some cases a liability to disease is transmitted 
ranch of common school instruction, alto-| by birth; but this is only shifting the operation 
gether as a utilitarian measure. {of the morbific agency from the person of the 
In theory there might not be much difference | individual to that of his progenitor. Besides, 
in the two modes or plans; but in practice || even this hereditary liability can scarcely re- 
apprehend there would be a very great diffe- | sult in active disease, without the influence of 
rence—both in the manner in which the science || some direct exciting cause. And still further, 
would be taught, and in the practical results| let it be borne in mind that this liability is era- 
which would be derived. If it were well un-. dicable, unless unwisely nourished and perpe- 
derstood that physiology is the science by which |tuated. So that even the apparent is no real 
our habits and conduct must be regulated if we || exception to the general rule. Look at the bo 
would enjoy health and vigor, and prolong our | who in the brightness of a spring morning, wi 
days to a good old age; and if a confidence be || life ‘‘ glowing in his veins and dancing in his 
inspired that its practical rules have been fairly || arteries,’ goes forth te his daily sports and 
deduced, and that they are definite, tangible, bounds free over field and forest, in the irre- 
and easy of application, so that they may be | ppessible joyousness and buoyancy of his spi- 
made available to a very great extent, by way ‘rits. And who will insist that there is in the 
of averting disease and prolonging life, we |organization of that animal machinery, any 
might reasonably expect that different results |intrinsic,and essential tendency to early de- 
would be realized from what would be, under’ rangement and disease? True it is, that the 
the impression that a knowledge of this branch | child’s limbs become fatigued with continued 
of science was to be mainly regarded in the) exertion, and as the day declines he is ready 
light of a mere elegant accomplishment. I |to suspend his frolics and return to his couch 
wguld not be understood to question that the | But a night’s repose restores energy and elas- 
study may be useful aside trom this practical | ticity to his system, and at the return of day he 
application. On the contrary, I believe it well again goes forth, with renevated vigor, to re- 
calculated to develop to us more extensively,|,sume his gambols. And why, but for some 
the wonders of nature, and to enlarge our views | violatjon of nature’s laws—the laws of life and 
of the wisdom and skill of Him by whom man | healtf—should not the scene we have been wit- 
has been so ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.’’ |: nessing be renewed from day to day, and from 
Indeed its tendency to exert a beneficial influ- | year to year, instead of being changed, as you 
ence of this character, it would seem, could | will soon see it, from health and happiness to 
scarcely be avoided, as an incident, be the | disease and suffering? He is now laid upon a 
main end in view, in pursuing the study, what, sick-bed. His painful cough, hurried respira- 
it may. |, tion, flushed face and tinged veins, afford evi- 
In recommending, as I would in right sober jdence that he has now inflammation of the 
earnest, the study of physiology by the mass, |lungs. And whence came it? Do you imagine 
with a view to its direct practical henefit,— | that it was the effect of some cause inherent 
and urging its introduction into our common ‘and constitutional; or was it something more 
schools as the only practicable mode 6f securing ; tangible than this that produced it?) The phy- 
a general knowledge of the science, it might | sician may not, it is true, be able to tell in ad- 
be expected that I would attempt to show that); vance, precisely in what form or under what 
the science is, in fact, worthy of the confidence |‘ circumstances the cause of the disease may 
which I have supposed, and that it can be made || have operated, though he may very safely pre- 
available for the practical purpose indicated, to sume that cold was the agent by which the cir- 
every member of community. This, however, culation was unbalanced, and a vital organ left 
would obviously open before us too wide a field || to suffer. But at all events, a history of the 
of investigation to allow us to explore it mi-j| case will afford him a full and satisfactory so- 
nutely on the present eccasion; and the most) lution, and he will find a cause amply adequate 
we can do will be to glance at the subject far||and sufficiently apparent; although we grant 
enough to draw, as I trust, satisfactory conclu-|| that for a subsequent attack, if happily the pa- 
sions. ; * {tient survive this, the cause, whatever it be, 
It may be imagined and urged by some, that|} will need to operate with less energy, and may 
the causes of disease are, if not wholly, yet||be less palpable. But who can doubt, that in 
mainly beyond the reach of human control, be-||the case which we have been contemplating, 
cause essentially inherent in the human system. |/the guardian parent, if well informed as well as 
But this we cannot admit. It is conceded that} vigilant, might have guarded and protected the 
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child against the operation of the disturbing | tricacy might otherwise present. Time, how- 
agent, or counteracted its dangerous influence | ever, will not allow me to dwell upon this point, 
by timely care? ‘and I must content myself with saying—not 
We know that experience and time exert a that the science of physiology has been per- 
modifying influence upon us all, by way of | fected—but that, so far as is necessary for the 
chastening our youthful gaiety and repressing practical purposes contemplated, its laws may 
the mmirthfainess of our spirits. And more than be regarded as well understood. And I might 
this, the well arranged and happily adjusted |add, that they are so plain that common 
machinery of the human frame will, in process|;minds can find no difficulty either in under- 
of time, wear out with its own continued mo- | standing or applying them. 
tion. But the exchange of youthful spirits for And now assuming that a knowledge of the 
sobriety of thought, is not derangement and || laws of life, imparted as we propose it should 
disease; nor does any essential failure in the be, by systematic instruction in our common 
movements of the human machinery result from || schools can do something—for I do net antici- 
age, until after the lapse of some “‘ three score || pate that under the most perfect system to 
years and ten.’’ And indeed, with "apna care| which we can attain, disease will be entirely 
and management through earlier life, we know banished from our world, so that old age and 
not how much beyond this period the human sys-|, casualties shall constitute the only outlets of 
tem might continue the healthful performance of |human existence—but allowing, I say, that 
its functions, so as to allow to the individual a) knowledge on this subject can do something 
ood degree of comfort to himself, and of use-' by way of averting disease and keeping death 
ulness to those around him. We are aware at bay until the rightfal time, we propose to 
that these views may not be so clear and pal- j|enquire more definitely to what extent our 
able to others as they are to the physician, | knowledge can be made practically available, 
But we believe that the careful, general obser- |and whether the amount of benefit which we 
ver, as well as the devout believer in God’s be-|| might rationally expect to derive from efforts 
neficence, must come to the conclusion that '' directed to this end would be worth their cost. 
there is in the human organism, no legitimate Under this head, would time permit, we might 
and essential tendency to disease and untimely exhibit some interesting results which have 
death; but that these befal us because the wis-'| been wrought out, and that, too, through in- 
dom and goodness of our Creator are thwarted '| strumentalities far less efficient than those with 
by our own ignorance and folly. | which we propose to work. But I will not 
But conceding that every disease is the result || weary you with statistics. In conducting this 
of some definite and sufficient cause, separable |! part of our inquiry, however, I shall not, for the 
from the organization, and ordinarily avoidable, |; sake of establishing a plausible and pleasant 
if understood, it might still be supposed that) theory, attempt to keep out of sight any facts 
physiological operations are so intricate and|| which would detract from its brilliancy and 
complex, and the agencies which modify or!||beauty. I would carefully avoid any extrava- 
derange them so obscure and inappreciable, || gant and visionary speculations, which in real 
that no rules in regard to them could be dedu-/|| life we could never expect to see realized. 
ced, which would serve, to any congilerable | There is, beyond all question, a certain amount 
extent, as practical guides (o health, #.: and | of disease which may be regarde'! as beyond 
longevity. There are cases, it is readily ad-;|}our control. Aside from the diseases espe- 
mitted, where the obseurity which attends the||cially incident to old age, there are others, 
progress of our investigations into the pheno- | which, for all practical purposes, must be set 
mena of nature is such, that we cannot fully|;down as unavoidable. Among them may be 
ascertain their laws, and consequently cannot || reckoned those which result from scanty means 
calculate them accurately inadvance. Storms, | of subsistence and other privations and incon- 
for instance, and other meteorological pheno- 1 veniences which necessarily attend the existin 
mena, are produced by agencies so subtle as'| amount of poverty. We will add those whick 
nearly to elude our grasp, and the data neces-|/ arise from epidemic or atmospheric influences, 
sary for their definite calculation, would require | which we cannot well escape; although the in- 
to be gathered from a field too wide to be,|jurious effects of these may often be obviated 
brought adequately within the range of our ob-| y timely care, and it is also true, to a consi- 
servation—perchance from every square fur-| derable extent, that even these influences cre- 
long on the surface of the globe. And hence || ate only a predisposition to disease, to which 


we must ordinarily be content to wait for the || some additional exciting cause must give effect. 


thering of the cloud or the sinking of the | 
arometer, to warn us that the tempest is 
abroad in its wrath—that the desolating hurri- 
cane is nigh. But these embarrassments do 
not attend us to any considerable extent in our 
attempts to investigate the phenomena of life, 
and to estimate the character and extent of the 
influence exerted by the various agents which 
produce, modify or control them. The frame- 
work of man is ever beneath our eye—subject 
to our close and hourly scrutiny in all its ope- 
rations and movements. And the opportunity 
of close and constant inspection, goes far toy 
obviate the difficulties which obscurity and in-| 








We will class, too, among the inevitable, 
those which are produced by agencies or cau- 
ses so obscure and inappreciable that it could 
not reasonably be expected that the mass of 
mankind should understand and take cogni- 
zance of them. And further, we will add to 
our list, those which are the result of expo- 
sures, or violations of the laws of health, pal- 
pable indeed, yet morally necessary and un- 
avoidable, in view of man’s peculiar social 
condition and relations, and of the active life 
for which nature seems to have designed him. 
Among these may be ranked the fatigues, the 
loss of sleep, and other exposures and irregu- 
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larities incurred and committed in attendance 
upon the sick—for sickness has in this way, in 
connexion with the anxieties it occasions, a| 
fearful power of reproduction. Cases of disease | 
resulting from causes of this character, may be 
regarded as practically unavoidable under any 
system of teaching, or any prevalence of know- 
ledge, in regard to their origin, and should be 
taken fairly and fully into consideration. 

But on the other hand we must set down as 
avoidable disease, all that numerous class of 
cases which result in one form and another 


health, or neglect of their requisitions, through 
avoidable oa needless ignerance ; the surfeits 
of children ; food improper in quality as well 
as in quantity, and all the countless exposures 
to which we subject ourselves, unconscious of 
our danger. We should add to these, the epi- 
demics which might be warded off by intelli- 
gent precautionary measures, and all those 
maladies which timely prudence might avert 
by way of counteracting adverse ie noxious 
influences to which we have been perchance | 
necessarily exposed. And were we toembrace 
in the class of aveidable, all those numerous 
cases of disease, and especially the consump- 
tions, which proceed from the folly of depriving 
the machinery of life of that room for its move- 
ments and operations which unerring nature | 
has provided, with other absurd though fashion-| 
able practices followed by either sex, it would 
make no inconsiderable addition to the list. 
But such cases of disease and death must per-! 
haps, for our present purpose, be ranked among | 
the inevitable,—resulting, as they do, not so 
much from a want of knowledge of ‘ the right,’ 
as from a wilful pursuance of ‘‘the wrong ;’’ 
or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, from a 
somewhat reckless indifference whether the 
course of conduct involves the one or the other. 
And consequently in these cases the mere} 
teaching of the head would avail but little 
without a moral teaching that should secure a 
conformity to the dictates of reason and duty. 

~ Yet still, let it be especially borne in mind, | 
for it is doubtless true, both inregard to these| 
cases and as a general proposition—that just! 











our knowledge that a given course of conduct} 
will lead inevitably to sorrow and suffering, | 
just inthat same proportion will our knowledge | 

e likely to restrain us from pursuing it. | 

We may, in a given case, understand that 
our condugt exposes us to disease and pain— 
or that such is its general tendency; yet we 
may still hope:that some modifying influences 
will intervene to avert ordinary consequences, 
so that we may follow the course in which 
temptation leads, unharmed. While, if we 
could, with an eye unclouded by doubt or un- 
certainty, see distinctly the naked shaft that is 
aiming at our bosoms, instead of rushing upon 
its point, we should turn aside from the path 
and shun the danger. 

And now, in full view of all the considerations 
which have been presented, let me ask, how 
much of the sickness with which we are afflicted 
might be avoided, if the community possessed 





easily communicable to the whole mass of the 


population, and practised such a conformity to 
them as might justly be expected of reasonable 
men? 

The physician, who sees most clearly the re- 
lationship of disease and its causes, and to 
whom these causes are most tangible, would 
doubtless, at first view, estimate the amount of 
avoidable disease at the highest rate ; although 
upon more matured reflection in the question 
as a practical one—taking men and things as 
they are, and as he must expect they will be, 
he might reduce, somewhat, his first estimate. 

My own impression is, that underan efficient 
application of the measures proposed, at least 
one-half of ourusual sickness might be avoided. 
But, to keep within the limits of strict probabil- 
ity, in working out a problem not susceptible 
of rigid demonstration—and one, too, whose 
terms and conditions are not capable of being 
very accurately stated and defined—I will sup - 
;pose but one-fourth. 
| _ Some, upon a hasty thought, might conclude 
that the prevention of this amount of sickness, 
| although desirable, would yet scarcely be worth 
ithe labor and cost necessary to effect it. But 
j the absolute amount of it, and the amount of 
\loss which it occasions by the abstraction of 
\the sick from production, are probably much 
greater than one, on mere random conjecture, 
/would suppose. 
| In McCulloch’s statistical account of the 
| British Empire, it is estimated, that in any given 
population, for every individual that dies in a 
|year, two will be constantly sick. And as 
‘among us, I will say in New-York and the 
|New England States, the average annual mor- 
tality somewhat exceeds 1 in 60, it would fol- 





low that more than 2 in 60, or one-thirtieth of 


jour population, are constantly suffering under 
\sickness more or less severe. The late Dr. 
| Johnson, the distinguished editor of the Medico- 
| Chirurgical Review, some years since, esti- 
imgated the prevailing amount of sickness, inde- 
Medias of any relation to the annual mortality, 
|and he supposed that on an average; orie-twen- 
| tieth part of the population were the subjects of 
some indisposition, and one ina hundred was 
laboring under some severe disease. These 
‘estimates do not differ in any material degree, 
'except that the latter distinguishes between dif- 
|ferent grades of sickness, and may be intended 
‘to embrace illness of aslighter character than 
‘the first. But for the reason that the latter 
‘makes this distinction, I prefer to take it as the 
| basis for the calculations I propose to make. 

| I must admit, however, that this estimate 
‘seems too high for the healthful portion of coun- 
try over which my own personal observation 
has extended. In regard to the average annual 
mortality there is no room for suspicion of any 
material inaccuracy : but in regard to the rela- 
tive proportion of sickness, or its absolute 
amount, we have not soextensive and accurate 
data. And as we can well afford to be liberal 





of Dr. Johnson one-half. According to this, 
one in every 200 is suffering under severe sick- 
ness, and one in 40 under illness of a minor 
degree. This in New-York, estimating the 
population of the State at 2,600,000, would give 
as the number constantly sick of severe disease 





in our calculations, we will reduce the estimate- 
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13,000, and the number of those more slightly || From the recent annual Report of your State 
ill, 65,000. Now as we have supposed that |! Superintendent of Schools, it appears that the 
one-fourth part of this sickness male t easily be) amount paid during the last year for instruction, 
prevented, it follows that 8,250 of the former |‘ with the expense of libraries, was, in reund 
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class, and 16,250 of the latter, are constantly | 
suffering from sickness that is avoidable and | 
unnecessary—we might almost say, wantonly 
self-inflicted. 
In estimating the amount of the loss which|' 
this avoidable sickness occasions, we may sup- 
pose the former class of the sick to require the | 


numbers, $1,183,000; so that if your school 
expenses were doubled, in order to secure the 
instruction we propose, it would still be money 
very profitably invested. And to all this amount 
of loss which we have been considering, should 
be added, in order to make the account com- 
plete, the privation and pain, and suffering in 


constant attendance of an equal number to ad-' its various forms, which sickness ever brings, 
minister to their wants and alleviate their suf-|| and which the philanthropist would deem well 
ferings. The illness of the latter class we will|| worthy his benevolent consideration: Indeed, 
suppose to be merely such as to disqualify them ' it may seem almost a mockery to make such 
for performing any more than one-half of their | calculations relative to matters which involve 
ordinary amount of labor. Adding then one-"| achin heads and sorrowing hearts. It might be 
half the number. of this latter class to double | thought that if throbs of bodily anguish and the 
that of the first, we have a number equal to/' bitter pangs of bereavement are elements in the 


14,624 wholly withdrawn from labor by avoid-'' 
able disease. The value of this labor, saved | 
and directed to ordinary industrial pursuits, | 
estimating that of each individual at $100 per) 
year—which would perhaps be high for female | 
labor, but low for male—would amount to 

$1,462,500. And this must be regarded not 

as a mere shift of property—a loss to one and’: 
a gain to another—but a dead, total and irre- 
parable loss, both to individuals and the State.* 


* [t may be proper to state that after the fore-, 
going remarks were penned but before they were 
delivered, a Report made to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, by the Secretary of State, fell un- ,, 
der my observation, containing some calculations, 
for that State, on the same general plan as those 
here given, but showing the loss from ‘‘ prevent- 
able sickness,” to be much more enormous than 
is here supposed. I dil not, however, deem it 
necessary to alter my estimates in conformity to 
the suggestions of the report, becanse my end 
would be gained by simply showing that the sub- 
ject was one of serious iinportance in an economi- 
cal point of view. Nor was any notice tak Me of 
the Report at the time the address was delivered, 
through fear of occupying the time of the assem. 
bly too long. 

In this Report, the estimate in ‘‘ McCulloch's 
statistics” is taken as the basis for calculating the 
amount of sickness in the State; the proportion of 
this which is supposed to be preventable is one- 
half; several items of expense incidental to sick- 
ness which are not inciuded in my own estimate, 
are embraced; and among other items, one is 
added for amount of loss which might be saved 
by ‘* prolonging the lives of adults,” amounting 
to more than one-half of the whole sum. This 
should be added without question; but no notice 
was taken of it, because a wide reference to sta- 
tistics and a somewhat extended process of calcu. 
lation would have been necessary to show clearly 
the propriety of it, and the just amount which 
should be allowed for it. 

Applying the calculations of the Report to the 
State ot New-York, the annual loss from avoida- 
ble disease would be upwards of $23,000,000. And 
it would require no very sanguine mind to believe 
that the real loss does, in fact, approximate to this | 
enormous sum. 

I might further add, that in the Report referred | 
to, no definite means are pointed out for securing | 
the necessary knowledge of the laws of health and | 
an obedience to them, beyond the enforcement of 
a Registration System, and the annual publication 
and diffusion of facts collected under it, among the| 


consideration of the subject, paltry dollars and 
cents should find no place. , But questions of 
economy are important in view of their wide 
bearings directly or indirectly, and should -re- 
ceive due regard even where higher considera- 
tions are directly involved. And it has been 
my aim to discuss the subject as one ef perma- 
nent, practical interest. It has been my pur- 


pose, not to see what curious and startling re- - 
sults might be wrought out, but to show what 
‘sober reason teaches, and truth demonstrates. 


In regard to the eligibility and efficacy of the 
means proposed for securing the promised de- 
sirable-results, I would remark; that I have long 
regarded it as one of the most useful parts of 
the business and duty of the physician to disse- 
minate through a community, so far as practi- 
cable, a knowledge of the laws of health, and 
to inculcate and enforce their observance to 
the utmost extent of his power.t Yet under 
ordinary circumstances how limited are his fa- 
cilities, and how unsuccessful his efforts. How 
much more could he accomplish if he could go 
into our schools, and teach his lessons and utter 
his warnings there. But the teacher could ea- 
sily attain all the knowledge necessary to enable 
him to perform this work. It is not by any 
means requisite that he should study the whole 


whole mass of the population. This would doubt- 
less accomplish much, but we think that, as an 
independent system, it would be less effectual than 
thut which is here propoged. We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to say, in c!osing this note, that the 
Report presents considerations of deep moment, 
and such as are worthy the profound and careful 
attention of every government that regards the 
welfare of its people. 

_ t The medical profession seem generally inclined 
to guard the materia medica against any encroach- 
ment on the part of the uninitiated, and are very 
jealous and distrustful of any attempt by the ua- 
professional to prescribe medicine when sickness 
has actually assailed. But they are, so far as I 
know, universally, advocates for diffusing a know- 


.ledge of Physiology among the population as a 


means of guarding against the invasions of disease. 


_Many of the elite of the profession have publicly 


advocated and earnestly and actively encouraged 
‘all practicable means for disseminating this valu- 
lable and necessary knowledge. In short, the gene- 
| ral conclusion is, that little confidence can be re- 
| posed in ‘‘ popusar medicine,” but much may justly 
| we in “ popular” precautions and preventions. 
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science of medicine in order to attain this end.; our schools?. The question, however, is not 
It is not even'neeessary, in order to ensure the | whether these institutions do, at present, occu- 
main result, that he should have a minute and, py this broad field of educational influence— 
thorough acquaintance with the whole of that | but, can they occupy it efficiently? And if so, 
branch of professional knowledge embraced | ought we not, in view of the highest interests 
under the science of Physiology. Something | of humanity, to endeavor to extend the sphere 
short of this would adequately effect the desired | of their energetic action over it, so that they 
purpose. I cannot say whether, for atext book, may embrace in the scope of their beneficent 





‘the frail and feverish being of an hour,’”’— 


we have extant any treatise precisely adapted; design the complete preparation of man for all 
to the end in view: but even granting ere|' the varied duties, the high and holy purposes 


were not, a demand would doubtles: soon pro-' 
duce one. | 
But this matter is one of importance, aside, 
from its bearings as a mere question of economy | 
or common humanity. It may be urged asa’ 
matter of duty, under the general obligation’ 
which rests on us to do the greatest amount of | 
good we can to our fellow men. If, indepen-| 
dently considered, it is more important to live| 
well than to live long—-still, assumiing that the | 
first purpose be fulfilled, the other must be re-, 
arded as of no trifling importance, since a long | 
ife adds to our amount of usefulness as well as} 
happiness.. 
And the whole argument gathers an addi-| 
tional importance and derives new force from, 
its special religious relations. If man were but| 


with no nobler origin than earth, and no brighter 
destiny than the grave—then, indeed, life would ' 
open to his view no objects of pursuit worthy a 
moment’s care and toil—no sufficient motives 
to action—no hopes calculated to inspire his 
energies and expand his heart; and he might, 
well say—caring little how soon the event was 
accomplished— 

Melt, ‘‘melt ve elements that formed, in vain, 

This troubled pulse and visionary brain.” 
But under a view of his relationship to the fu- 
ture and unseen, life rises in value, and swells 
in interest and importanee. I need not, how- 
ever, dwell upon this particular view of the 
subject. 

It has already been hinted, that some moral 
teaching was necessary, in connexion with the 
course of instruction we would recommend, in 
order to enforce it and ensure its full practical 
efficacy—because disease comes not only from 
ignorance, but from vice and folly: That fool- 
hardy and reckless spirit which mocks at the 
warnings of observation and experience, needs 
to be supplanted by one that shall be ready to 
pay a prudent, though not effeminate regard to 
the just requirements of health, and all those 
vicious habits, propensities and appetites which 
lead us tu violate nature’s laws when tempta 
tions assail us, must be controlled and subdued 
to ready’and willing obedience. Such moral 
training, indecd, is necessary to ensure useful- 
ness to any and every branch of human know- 
ledge. And are not our schools the proper. 
place to secure it? What instrumentality can| 
you employ for accomplishing this great pur- 
pose more available and convenient, or more | 
efficient than our common schools? The mind, | 
not pre-occupied by error, the heart, plastic | 


and susceptible, point unerringly to childhood | 


as the period of life in which this work must || 


mainly be performed. And where can you 
place the young in so favorable a position for 


the steady operation of right influences as in, 


of life? 

| Here, then, let the pupil be taught the impor- 
tance of acting, at all times, from manly and 
virtuous principle. Here let him learn that 
the richest and purest bliss is derived from the 
faithful discharge of duty—-from the comscious- 
ness of doing right. And these sentiments 
ishould be daily urged, until duty and right 
become with him cherished and sacred words. 
| His relations, too, to the future, must ever be 
kept in view; for it is from this source that 
|morality must ever derive its appropriate and 
only efficient sanction. And let us always bear 
in mind that it is a morality enforced by such 
a sanction, secured either through schools or 
otherwise,—but most surely and effectually, we 
| must conclude, th: ough our common schools— 
that will ever constitute the rock on which the 
patriot must found his hopes for his country, as 
well as the philanthropist, in the broadest sense, 
his hopes for man. 





‘** A happier condition of society is possible 
than that in which any nation is existing at 
this time, or has at any time existed. The sum 
both of moral and physical evil, may be greatly 
diminished by good laws, good institutions, and 
good governments. Moral evil cannot, indeed, 
be removed, unless the nature of man were 
changed; and thai renovation is only to be ef- 
fected in individuals, and in them only by the 
grace of God. Physical evil must always, to 
a certain degree, be inseparable from mortal- 
ity.’’— Southey. 








‘Where there is most love of God, there 
will be the truest and most enlarged philan- 
thropy. No other foundationis secure. There 
is no other means whereby nations can be re- 
formed, than that by which alone individuals 
can be regenerated. In the laws of God, con- 
science is made the basis of policy: and in 
proportion as human laws depart from that 
groundwork, error and evil are the sure re- 
sult.?’—Jd. 

‘Evil thoughts and desires are justly ac- 
counted to us for sin: assuredly, therefore, the 
Sincere good-will will be accepted’ for the 
deed, when means and opportunity have been 
wanting to bring it into effect. There are 
feelings and purposes, as well as ‘ thoughts, 
whose very sweetness yieldeth proof that they 
‘were born for immortality.’ ’—/d. : 





‘We reap as we have sown. Men bear 
|with them from this world their habits of 
mind and stores of knowledge, their disposi- 
| tions and affections and desires; and these be- 
come a part of our punishment, or of our re- 
, Ward, according to their kind.””—Jd. 
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ALBANY, OCTOBER, 1846. 


EDUCATION OF A FREE PEOPLE. 

We conclude in our present number, the admi- 
rable and instructive Discourse of Mr. RANTOUL, 
of Massachusetts, some time since pronounced 
before the Ameriean Institute of Instruction, on 
this great topic of Popular Education. It is a 
powerful and masterly exposition of the funda- 
mental principles of sound intellectual and moral 
instruction; and we earnestly commend its peru- 
sal to all thinking minds. At this crisis, particu- 
larly, when great and searching reforms in our 
political, social and educational systems, are in 
progress, it is well to revert to the admonitions 
and counsels of those gifted men who, like the 














| gent and right-minded public sentiment has une- 
quivocally sanctioned its introduetion as a perma- 
jnent part of our school system. While differences 
jof opinion have existed in reference to the:propo- 
; sed diversion of the literature fund, and the in- 
| crease of the common school appropriation from 
the State, on-this great subject but one voice is 
heard from all who take an interest in the welfare 
and improvement of our institutions for public 
instruction, and the universal diffusion of know- 
\ledge. We rejoice that this is so: confident as we 
|are that the final adoption of this much desired 
reform will conduce immeasurably to the elevation 
of our schools, the progress of light and truth, the 
dispersion of ignorance and error, and the perma- 
nent well being and happiness of the community. 

Should the Convention, as we earnestly trust it 
will, adopt the section reported by the committee, 
in reference to this proposition, we shall issue our 





author of this Discourse, have bestowed their} 
highest energies and devoted their best talents to 
the elucidation of this all-important subject. The 
advocates and supporters of UNIVERSAL and FREE! 
EpvucaTion will find their convictions strength- 
ened, and their efforts encouraged, by the incon- 
trovertible positions and unanswerable arguments 
thus brought to view. 





GOV. EATON’S LECTURE. 

We take pleasure in transferring to our columns, 
from the Teachers’ Advocate, this able and inte- 
resting document. It is worthy, in all respects, 
of ‘its distinguished author, and of the important 


subject discussed; and will richly repay an atten- || 
tive perusal. Much as we desire the continuance}, 


of the services of Gov. E. at the head of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of our sister State, 
we can scarcely find it in our hearts to regret his 
transfer to the executive chair, where, ‘ follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” 
Gov. SLADE, he can and;will accomplish higher 
good to the cause of Common School Education, 
than in a subordinate capacity, however honora- 
ble. We cordially and sincerely congratulate the 


November number immediately thereafter, and 
devote it entirely to the discussion and full eluci- 
dation of this great subject, in all its bearings, in 
order that the people, whose province it will then 
| be to act upon it, may be enabled to judge of its 
|merits with accuracy and discrimination: and ye 
|trust our example will be followed by every 
/newspaper in the State. On the other hand, 
should the Convention fail, for want of time, or 
otherwise, to incorporate this provision as a por- 
| tion of the new Censtitution, we shall still feel it 
| our duty to continue to urge this subject upon the 
jattention of the people, with a view to such ac- 
tion as may be practicable, through the medium 
of the Legislature. 














Communications. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TRUSTEES. 
’ = (Continued.) 

5. Be prompt and thorough in district affairs. 
| Convenience, good policy and justice unite 
‘to enforce this suggestion. 

| Suppose the rate bills remain uncollected ; 
| some parents will probably remove from the 
| district, and others must pay the amount that 
| trustees have failed to collect; the bills accu- 














citizens of Vermont upon his accession to the 
chief magistracy; and shall confidently look to 
the results of his administration for such an ad- 
vancement of the true interests of education as an 
enlighted public opinion is prepared to sustain, 





FREE SCHOOLS. 

We continue to receive, from all quarters of the 
State, the most gratifying assurances of the popu- 
larity of this great measure of educational reform. 
Numerous and strong petitions for its adoption as 
a part of the Constitution, have been forwarded 
to the Convention; the Press has spoken freely 
and decidedly in its behalf; conventions and asso- 
ciations of teachers, school officers and friends of 
education have every where passed the most en- 
thusiastic resolutions in its favor, and an intelli- 


‘mulate till some plead inability to pay, others 
|deny the accuracy of the account, and all de- 
termine to do as little as possible ‘for schools; 
| the teachers urge their claims, perhaps through 
‘appeals to the law; the trustees are considered 
poor pay, and able instructors decline employ- 
‘ment in the district. But when trustees are 
‘prompt and thorough in business, all these 
‘evils are avoided, no risk will be incurred ‘in 
, sending money to the teacher, his engagements 
can be promptly met, no time will be lost in 
dunning, and the people, knowing »when the 
tuition will be called for, cheerfully prepare to 
meet the collector. 
6. See that your teacher has a constant board- 
ing place 
It is essential to the prosperity of your school 
that the teacher should enjoy good health; that 
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he should be exemplary in cleanliness of per-| ® ficial. 
son and of dress; that he should progress in || ; : 
knowledge, and retain a ready and familiar || iss sieeiaee Ee Eee ee - 
acquaintance with subjects already studied. || “Albany, October 1st, 1846. 


But the teacher who ‘‘boards rownd,’’ cannot); STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
have regular hours for retiring to rest, for ris-| enced tein ial ea 
ing, or for taking his meals, and his food will | The Winter T car aa ale rad ‘il 
be varied in quality and style of prephration, || Mo i — = = mateten wi 
as often as he changes his residence. As oe amon ——y Fo. a 2 2, te nega ped 
natural and certain result, his health will’ be |/‘¥° d ae il oe Se een ae cen 
ceutieal | cerned, the fo ee oor are subjoined : 
f he would be neat in his personal appear-!' = i ; 
ance, and studious in his habits, he must carry | _— ce a = = State is entitled to send 
his books and personal effects from place to||'° ps 1 rips nym er of pupils. eer male 
place, subjecting himself and others to much| 0" female, ) equal to twice the number of mem- 
Sooubile anil teen of tne. bers of the Assembly in such county. The 
Hence, from the evils resulting to the teacher | Pupils at Pa agar by -s a Deda 
and pupils, and without teferring to the injus- |SUP€Tntencents at a meeting called by the 
tice and inconvenience imposed upon the peo- | county superintendent for that purpose. —_ This 
ple, we find enough to condemn the boarding | Mecting seatye be held and the appesmiment 
round system. ;made at least two weeks before the commence- 


Aside from allthis, the satisfactory exper- ment of e0ch term, oF goon as information 
ence of teachers, pupils and parents, in districts || j ol 


eng? : comet LIST OF VACANCIES. 
pngoot rage ah ad Bragg Ng Fs The following list is as perfect as it can be 
seeeilinds nt dee boarding place.” ;made at the present time. Several pupils of 


Sage ‘the school last term could not determine whe- 
7. Visit your school frequently. gfe ‘ : 

I do not weuenat that you Steal melee aw an-|\ther they would return next term, till they 
nual pilgrimage to the school house when the | Should consult their friends at home. Wherever, 
pr em drafts you; or that you should || ‘herefore, the superintendents have it in their 
remain in the school till you are weary, and || Power, they would do well to ascertain from 
Sus tentiias te Gnas teahes ala : |the former pupils themselves whether they in- 

Short and frequent visits at different hours) ‘2 to return. It is understood that any mem- 
will enable you to meetall the classes in school, | ber of the school at the close on last term, in 
and "your visits may prove sources of mental | 8204 standing, is entitled to a seat next term 
profit and enjoyment to yourselves, to teachers, without re-appointment, unless he had signified 

“1 ; : "| his intention to leave. 
ete vats will also enable you to answer |. When this mark (*) is affixed to the number, 
many questions that might be proposed respect- | it signifies that in that county some one of the 
ine the school. The following are a few of, PUpts has expressed doubts about returning; 
ri whiek would naturally eB. suggested to | and that if these doubts are confirmed, one 
your minds: Are the children furnished with || more should be sent from such county. 














ATDANY 000020000 S Oneida,ecccceces oo 4 
the best books, and those neatly covered and | 2? Ms . 
found in the right places? Is the school room h Sees nese « ew. ceeccees : 
well arranged and suitably warmed. and venti- ; Fda i eaandahs z Outen tt eeeeeee : 
lated? Are the desks, maps, and whatever be-), Ca ee eee Onl gga ais : 
longs to it, carefully preserved? Are the out)’ Che — ot halal of a a cetabenees : 
‘ buildings in good repair! Are the pupils fa-; Chen ene 08 ; a : ieee a 
vored with a suitable play ground? Are they | Faia aes Se ria see eeeeeeee : 
quiet and happy in school? Does each pupil | Clinte ae eeeeee 3 Qt Ey 630006: mee 
and each study receive due atiention? By what) " we pearense > * sae ote eaeene a. 
motives does the teacher influence his pupils? +e aes ‘. scabaiets a Richm oo enn swe : 
Does he inculcate motives and principles which | Del no ela aaa > Rockland p neerees : 
have a tendency to make them pure, honest, |i a siduaciaie oe a 
industrious and benevolent? And does he| Er; ~gp iti aadalal ; rte oth res " 
realize that the present and prospective happi-! ea hata lala 1 re eee earneese ' 
ness of his pupils, and of all connected with |! Frankl; paanaaete A oleae . 
them, depends in a great measure upon the | a peta 7 ne sielaiercke : 
moral training which they receive? bo i + Soon esnsieed 1° ro a ener os 
State Normal School, July 27 PON HOLLEY. Mere eioereiaomlaih AP IE 5.0 0:8050 00,004 2 
‘ Herkimer, o<<.00 4 Suivan,c.sccosese 1* 
‘“‘ The earthquake may crush and the flood || Jefferson, ....... 0* Tioga,...... sevens 2 
overwhelm, and the pestilence sweep away Kings, ar eceee 4 Tompkins, ........ 3* 
the children of men; but let death, which must | TSMTARD .ae4'6)s.sie:00 2 Ulster, RIT or Ek 
come, come when jt may, it comes, and can|} Livingston, ..... 2 Warren, ....++e++s = 
only come, in the dder of Providence. How|} Madison, ....... 1* Washington, ..... 3 
infinitely little, then imports it, whether it,) Monroe, ........ 3 Wayne,...cseeeees 3 
comes soon or late, life being but ‘a place | Montgomery,.... 4 Westchester, eocces O 
which God has given us in time, for the des-|| New York,......26 Wyoming, ........ 0* 





tiny of eternity.’ ’’—Southey. Niagara, ..++++-. 3* Yates, seevseveeess OF 
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Pupils once admitted to the school will have 
the right to remain until they graduate,—unless 
they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating 
their place, by improper conduct, or by want} 
of capacity to master the course of study in a' 
reasonable time. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The —— is the course of study for the 
school; and a thorough acquaintance with the 
whole of it, on the part of the male pupils, is 
made a condition for graduating : 


Orthography, Normal Chart. 

Analysis of Derivative Words, Zown’s. 

Reading and Elocution. 

Writing, National W. Book. 

Geography and Outline Maps, (with map 
drawing, ) Mitchell’s. 

English Grammar, 
Brown’s. 

History of United States, 


(with Composition, ) 


“ilson’s. 





Human Physiology, Lee’s. 

Mental Arithmetic, Colburn’s. 

Elementary Arithmetic, Perkins’. | 

Higher Arithmetic, Perkins’. 

Elementary Algebra, Perkins’. 

Higher Algebra, Chaps. VII. and VIII.,' 
(omitting Multinomial Theorem and Recurring | 
Series,) Perkins’. 

Geometry, Six Books, Davies’ Legendre. 

Plane Trigonometry, as contained in Davies’ | 
Legendre. ; 

Land Surveying, Davies* 

Natural Philosophy, Olmstead’s. 

Chemistry, (with experimental lectures, ) 
Gray’s. 

Intellectual Philosophy, Mbercrombie’s. 

Moral Philosophy, Lectures. 

Constitutional Law, with select parts of the 
Statutes of this State, most intimately connected 
with the rights and duties of citizens, Foung’s 
Science of Government; Rev. Statutes. 

Rhetoric, Lectures. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, Lectures 
and Experimental School. 

Mathematical Geography, Use of Globes, 
and Elements of Astronomy, Lectures. 

Lessons in Drawing and Vocal Music, to be 
civen to all. 

The same course of study, omitting the 
Higher Algebra, Plane Trigonometry and Sur- 
veying, must be attained by females as a con- 
dition of graduating, 

N. B. Any of the pupils who desire further 
to pursue mathematics, can be allowed to do 
so after completing the above course of study. 


QUALIFICATION OF APPLICANTS. 
Females sent to the school must be sixteen 
years of age, and males eighteen. 


The superintendents, in making their ap- 
pointments, are urged to pay no regard to the 
political opinions of applicants. The selections 
should be made with reference to the moral 
worth and abilities of the candidates. Decided 
preference ought to be given to those, who in! 
the judgment of the superintendents, give the | 
highest promise of becoming the most efficient, 
teachers of common schools. It is also desi- 
rable that those only should be appointed who 


bave already a good knowledge of the common | 


| branches ‘of study, and who intend to remain im 
|the school until they graduate. 


ENTRANCE. 


| All the pupils on entering the school, are 
required to sign the following declaration: 
| ** We the subscribers hereby DECLARE, thet 
it is our intention to devote ourselves to the 
| business of teaching district schools, and that 
jour sole object in resorting to this Normal 
| School is the better to prepare ourselves for that 
importunt duty.’ 

As this ioult be signed in good faith on the 
part of the pupils, they should be made ac- 
| quainted with its import before they are ap- 
pointed. It is expected of the superintendents, 
| that they shall select such as will sacredly fulfil 
| their engagements in this particular. 
| Pupils on entering the school are subjected 
|to a thorough examination, and are classified 
according to their previous attainments. The 
|time required to accomplish the course will 
depend upon the attainments and talents of the 
pupil, varying from one to four terms. Very 
few, however, can expect to graduate in one 
term. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PUPILS. 
All pupils receive their tuition free. They 


| are also furnished with the use of text-books 


without charge; though if they already own 
the books of the course, they would do well to 


_ bring them, together with such other books for 


reference as they may possess. Moreover, 
they draw a small sum from the fund for the 
support of the school, to defray in part their 
expenses. 

It is proposed to apportion the sum of $1,700 
among the 256 pupils who may compose the 
school during the next term. 1. Each pupil 
shall receive three cents a mile on the distance 


from his county town to the city of Albany. 


2. The remainder of the $1,700 shall then be 
divided equally among the students in attend- 
ance. 

The following list will show how much a 
student of each county will receive during the 
ensuing term: 

Albany, $2.41; Allegany, $10.09; Broome, 
$6.76; Cattaraugus, 11.17; Cayuga, $7.09; 
Chautauque, $12.49; Chemung, 8,35; Che- 
nango, $9.41; Clinton, $7.27; Columbia, $3.28; 
Cortland, $6.67; Delaware, $4.72; Dutchess, 
$4.66; Erie, $10.93; Essex, $6.19; Franklin, 
$858.77; Fulton, $3,76; Genesee, $9.73; Greene, 
$3.43; Hamilton, $4.87; Herkimer, $4.81; 
Jefferson, 87.21; Kings, $6.97; Lewis, $6.28; 
Livingston, $9.19; Madison, $5.44; Monroe, 
$8.98; Montgomery, $3.61; New-York, $6.85; 
Niagara, $10.72; Oneida, $5.29; Onondaga, 
#6.40; Ontario, $8.26; Orange, $5.44; Or. 
leans, $10.12; Oswego, $7.21; Otsego, $4.39; 
‘Putnam, $5.59; Queens, $7.63; Rensselaer, 
$2.59; Richmond, $7.32; Rockland, $6.07; 
Saratoga, $4.78; Schenectady, $2.86; Scho- 
harie, $3.07; Seneca, $7.54; St. Lawrence, 
$8.59: Steuben, $8.89; Suffolk, $9.16; Sulli- 
van, $5.80; Tioga, $7.42; Tompkins, $7.31; 


\l Ulster, $4.15; Warren, $4.27; Washington, 
|! $3.85; Wayne, $7.84; Westchester, 96.46; 


| Wyoming, $9.86; Yates, $7.96. 
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It is proper to state, that if the number of 
papils is less than 266, the sum to be received 
will be proportionately increased. The above 
schedule shows, therefore, the minimum sum to 
be received by each pupil. His apportionment 
eannot be less than as above stated, and it may 
be more. 


This money will be paid at the close of the 
term. 


{= Pupils should come so provided with 
money as to prevent the necessity of any at- 
tempt to borrow, either from the teachers or 
their fellow students. . 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


The Summer TERM Commences on the | 
FIRST Monpay 1N May, and continues) 
TWENTY WEEKS, with an intermission of| 
one week from the first of July. | 

The Winter Term commences on the} 
FIRST Monpay 1N NOVEMBER, and conti-| 
nues TWENTY-TWO WEEKS, With an inter- || 





mission from Christmas to New-Year’s day, | 
inclusive. oI 


PROMPT ATTENDANCE. | 


As the school will open on Monday, it would ||" 


be for the advantage of the pupils, if they. 


‘should reach Albany by the Thursday or Fri-| = 


day preceding the day of opening. The Fa- 
culty can then aid them in securing suitable, 
places for boarding. | 


As the examinations of the pupils preparatory | 
for classification will commence on the first; 
day of the term, it is exceedingly important, | 
that all the pupils should report themselves on | 
the first morning. Those who arrive a day af- 
ter the time, will subject not only the teachers 
to much trouble, but themselves also to the) 
rigors of a private examination. After the first | 
week, no student, except for the strongest rea- 
sons, shall be allowed to enter the school. | 


PRICE OF BOARD. 


The price of board in respectable families, | 
varies $1.50 to $2.00, exclusive of wash- | 
ing. Young gentlemen, by taking a room and 
boarding themselves, have sustained themselves 
at a lower rate. This can better be done in the 
summer term. | 


The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to! 
board in the same families. Particular care is) 
taken to be assured of the respectability of the |, 
families who propose to take boarders, before | 
they are recommended to the pupils. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL. i| 


Two spacious rooms in the building are ap-|! 
propriated to the accommodation of the two| 
departments of this school. These two depart- | 
ments are under the immediate supervision of 
the Permanent Teacher, who is a graduate of | 
the Normal School. | 


The object of this school is to afford each 
Normal Pupil an opportunity of practising the 
methods of instruction and discipline inculcated 
at the Normal School, as well as to ascertain 
his ‘‘aptness to teach,’’ and to discharge the 
various other duties pertaining to the teacher’s 





duating class is required to spend at least two 
weeks in this department. 
N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





The next session of the Delaware county 
Teachers’ Institute will be opened at Delhi, on 
the 5th inst., to continue two weeks, under the 
general supervision of the County Superinten- 
dent. Board of Instruction, H. Gillam, of Au- 
rora; N. Y., Dr. R. L. Waterbury, of Middle- 


town, N. Y., F. L. Hanford, J. W. Frisbee, . 


Miss E. Stilesand Miss E. J. Fenn, of the State 


Normal School. 
S. I. FERGUSON, 
County Superintendent. 





The fall session of the Greene county Teach- 
ers’ Institute will be held in the village of Cairo, 
commencing on the second Wednesday of Oc- 
tober, 1846, and continuing two weeks. The 
assistance of several distinguished educators 


| has been secured. 


ALBERT D. WRIGHT, 
Principal. 

















Miscellaneous. 


EDUCATION. 

We mean by education the disciplining the mind 
to think and investigate for itself. There is much 
meaning in this—more than can be spread out on 
paper. To investigate! This is not the ability 
to read over the best books, and collect up the 
thoughts and sayings of other men, but it is elear- 
ing and brightening the mind’s eye-sight, and 
strengthening it, and thus becoming able to look 
into the middle of a thing ourselves—it is to throw 
probability, perhaps and guess-work to the winds, 
and know the things we study—it is to lay right 


| hold of the thing with a giant’s strength, and em-. 
| bowel it, and spread its hidden contents before the 
||}world. To think! It is not to hold the mind open 


to the ten thousand floating visions of a fancy 
world, but it is to bring it down into the very truth 
of the subject, and gather up its rich pearls, and 
arrange them, and weave them up into a wreath 


| to encircle the soul’s brow. To think! There is 
jsublinnity and grandeur in that word. Its ability 


gives worth to man thatis greater than the deep 
ocean. Discipline to think! The greatest of all 
great labors, the wisest, noblest and best. 
Education! It is developing and cultivating not 
a single faculty, but every power and feeling of 
the mind in the most perfect degree. It is to push 
out the mind, from its first budding, with all its 
numerous branches, and develope and strengthen 
them fully. Itis to cultivate the mind—to bring 
out its beauty, its greatnessand strength. It is to 
fit the mind for its own work—to think, to reason 
and to act. To educate the mind, is to prepare it 
to explore the very depth of all things, to know 
all things that are allowed mortals. What con- 
scious greatness, dignity and independence there is 


‘lin this man! humble, too, withal, for he is con- 


scious of an ocean of truth stretched out before 
him, while he has yet gathered but a few of its 
pebbles that were washed ashore. 

Te be educated, then, is to bring out the man, 
until we feel it—until the existence of our real 
manhood becomes a fixed fact in our life—until 
we feel that we have alive soul within us—a clear 








responsible effice. Each member of the gra- 


sighted, far reaching and deep penetrating miad, 
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with high and noble aspirations. Such men are | 
the world’s true noblemen. 
But educating the intellectual, social, or moral | 
man alone, will produce an ill proportioned, un- i 
balanced mind, which is incapable of any great | 
and noble action. We need men educated, as al-! 
ready described, so that they can stand alone and 
walk erect, and stagger not, though the weight of 
the world was pressing on them—men that are | 
built up strong on every side—not towering to the 
clouds in intellectual greatness, while the moral | 
and social feelings are uneducated, Byron-like— || 
neither rising up to Heaven in holy feeling, while || 
the intellect is as uncultivated as that of the Hot- | 
tentot. In either case it is like building a*monv- || 
ment upon a too narrow foundation, and leaning 
so far, that the centre of gravity is without its 
base, so thatin the one case the mind will fall 
into blank infidelity, and in the other, into fanati- || 
cism; but built upon the broad foundation of || 
the whole mind—rising up On every side strong, 
firm and perpendicular, so that when the cap-stone | 
shall be fitted to its place, the whole may present | 
a beautiful and symmetrical tower, that will defy | 
the winds and waves, and stand as a guide to} 
comitg generations. The world is filled with a, 
one-sided education ; hence we every where find 
men halting, crippled, stumbling and fearing, like | 
blind men on the brink of a precipice. There is} 
a want of solidity and strength in men at the pre- 
sent day, to fit them for great deeds in any depart. | 
ment of life. Our education is too artificial and | 
narrow--too much of the boarding school character, | 
to be of. much service in the world. The exter- | 
nal is sought to be polished, while the inner man, 
is neglected. There exists, therefore, a kind of | 
sham greatness and sham reality in almost every | 
department. ° e ° e 
It is the duty of all to aid in extending general | 
education through the world. It is cheering to/ 
look abroad, and be able to see almost every na- | 
tion interested in this noble work of feeding the, 
immortal mind. There is that in it which cheers, | 
and also that which saddens the mind, Those | 
rulers in the east who are seeking to educate their | 
subjects, and are stil] unwilling to reform their 
governments, are building a train that will fire the 
Magazine that is under the throne—for an edu- 
cated people will govern themselves—they will | 
think, speak and act for themselves. There is, 
sadness in this view of the picture; still, if it| 
must, let it come—the sooner the better, for the, 
world was never better able te stand the shock.— | 
Philosophy of Reform. 
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Poetrp. 


THE HAPPY BAND. 




















BY MRS. &E. S. SMITH. 


In life’s sweet morn we were a band i 
Of children glad and gay, eal 

Who sported ever, hand in hand, 
The rosy hours away. 

Like social birds that roam in flocks, 
To seek their summer bowers, 

We wandered closely side by side, 
Hunting the early flowers. 


We numbered eight—eight loving hearts 
So fondly knit together, 

That sunny peace and kindness made 
Unchanging summer weather. 

No clouds arose ; no coldness came ; 
No stormy words or tears— M 

But each to each remained the same 








Through childhood’s wayward years. | 


Youth came—the music of our lives 
Still kept its joyous tone, 

For each harmonious note was breathed 
By hearts that beat as one. 

And changes came—but still the love 
That brightened childhood’s day, 

Shone purely o’er our varied paths, 
And cheered our cloudless way. 


Years passed—but whether light or shade 
Played o’er life’s changeful sky, 
We still remained a happy band, 
Linked by a holy tie. 
If e’er we parted, twas to meet 
In deeper bliss again, 
For time and absence only seemed 
To strengthen love’s fond chain. 


But ah! a mightier power than Time 
Or absence came at last, 

And, o’er the brightness of our lives, 
A mournful shadow cast: 

One precious link of Love’s sweet chain 
Was severed '—never more 

Can wish, or hope, or prayer, or tear, 
That parted link restore. 


The cearest member of our band 
Comes not to join us now— 
The cold earth lies upon his breast, 
The green soil veils his brow. 
The spring that wakes the sleeping flowers, 
And bids them freshly bloom, 
Has no life-giving ray to call 
Our slumberer from the tomb. 


We meet—but ’tis in silent grief, 
For thoughtfully we stand ; 
Each reading on the otber’s brow, 
‘* We are a broken band.” 
Our household group is like a harp 
Whose sweetest string is gone, 
No longer can its music make 
A full and perfect tone. 


We breathe no mournful, murm’ring words ; 
We shed no bitter tears ; 
But feel that life has lost the charm 
Of its departed years. 
Youth’s confidence in earthly bliss, 
Its faith in hope’s high powers, 
Its fearless trust in future good 
Can never more be ours : 


For one sad lesson now hath taught 
Our hearts this truth severe, 
Love hath no bond or lease to hold 
His valued treasures here ; 
Since Death has stolen one away, * 
We hope and trust no more ; 
But ever fear, as misers do, 
Who dread to lose their store. 


Yet we repine not—for there comes 
A memory pure and bright, 

Which, like the rainbow after storms, 
We welcome with delight. 

Our sainted brother—ere his soul 
Passed to the better land— 

Bade us to hope that there, once more, 
We'd form a happy band. 





TERMS. 


|FIFTY GENTS A YEAR, PAYABLE INVA- 


RIABLY IN ADVANCE. 








